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Again the list of dishes given by Rewani (though these
must not be taken as appearing at the wine-feast, which,
as he tells us, ought not to be begun till two or three hours
after eating) is interesting, as showing what manner of meats
were considered dainties by the Turks of four hundred
years ago.

And so, though it has no great share of poetical merit
(for the author, while often ingenious, is never inspired, and
while generally correct in technical matters, is too free with
his elisions), this little book, increasing as it does our know-
ledge of the social manners of the time, and revealing a
living personality, is better deserving of attention then many
a more laboured and pretentious production.

We shall therefore look a little closer at the more interesting
or more important cantos.

After the usual opening doxologies, Rewani informs us as
to the causes which induced him to write the book. One
bright morning when the rising sun had taken his cup in
hand and seemed to be inviting the world to merry-making,
all the poet's friends and comrades, leading their sweethearts
with them, set out to enjoy themselves. He alone remained
behind; he had no mind for feast or junket, for he had no
sweetheart, his only companion being a book, which he ever
carried in his bosom, and of which the white pages were to him
as a beauty's silvery breast, while the black lines were as her
musky tresses. But his friends did not approve of his self-
effacement; they came to him and represented that, if he
would not join them, he ought at least to write a poem,
seeing that he was admitted by all to be a master of verse.
So they urged him to compose a mesnevi dealing with
all matters connected with carousal, a poem which topers
should declaim when in their cups and beauties should recite
at banquets, and which would thus keep his name and fame